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Service job lawyers are happier than money job lawyers, despite their lower income 
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Giving too much emphasis to extrinsic values and too little emphasis to intrinsic values is known to depress well-being . 
But is simply working in an extrinsic job also risky, even if that job delivers the money? We compared 1414 ‘Money’ 
(extrinsic) lawyers, 1145 ‘Service’ (intrinsic) lawyers, and 3415 ‘Other’ lawyers as to their income, values, well-being, 
and drinking behavior. Although service lawyers had much lower incomes, they also experienced more well-being and 
less negative affect compared to money lawyers, and drank less and less often. ANCOVAs showed that the intrinsic vs. 
extrinsic job-type effects were independent of rated intrinsic vs. extrinsic values, current income, years of work experi- 
ence, and class rank at graduation, suggesting that the job-contexts themselves were operative. We discuss the difficult 
choice that pre-professional students face, between two versions of the American dream: one emphasizing wealth and 


status, and the other, service and personal development. 


Keywords: intrinsic and extrinsic values; occupational types; well-being; law; self-determination theory 


Values are the ideals that people believe are important, 
and the guiding principles that they use in organizing 
their lives (Rokeach, 1973; Schwartz, 1992). Over the 
last 20 years, Self-determination theory researchers (SDT; 
Deci & Ryan, 1985, 2000) have proposed and developed 
a new model of human values (Kasser, 2002). The model 
is based on the distinction between ‘intrinsic’ values such 
as self-acceptance, helping others, and having rewarding 
relationships with others, and ‘extrinsic’ values, such as 
achieving wealth and luxury, having status and notoriety, 
and being physically attractive (Kasser & Ryan, 1993, 
1996). Factor analyses have supported the basic distinc- 
tion between the two types of values (Kasser & Ryan, 
1996), thus to compare the value systems of different 
people, researchers typically compute a ‘relative intrinsic 
value orientation’ (RIVO) score by subtracting extrinsic 
from intrinsic value scores (Kasser, 2002; Kasser & 
Ryan, 1996). This difference score receives primary 
attention because extrinsic values are not held to be 
problematic per se — they become problematic only when 
they become too prominent in the overall value system. 
Indeed, research suggests that common warnings 
about extrinsic values (‘Money can’t buy you love’; 
‘Beauty is only skin-deep’; ‘Fame is overrated’) are true. 
Specifically, RIVO predicts a host of positive mental 
health outcomes including greater positive affect, higher 
observer rated adjustment, greater life satisfaction, and 
lower depression and anxiety. Conversely, people who 
attach greater importance to extrinsic values exhibit a 
host of mental health decrements (for a review, see 
Kasser, 2002). Such effects also emerge longitudinally: 


for example, Niemiec, Ryan, and Deci (2009) showed 
that pursuing relatively strong extrinsic goals at time one 
predicted mental health decrements a year later. 

In this article, we extend the conceptual distinction 
between intrinsic and extrinsic values, in order to 
classify people’s jobs — their primary work activity. Just 
as values influence psychological well-being, we 
reasoned that jobs may have similar effects if the job- 
tasks are strongly predisposed to either intrinsic or 
extrinsic activities. For example, if a job primarily 
focuses employees on achieving wealth, status, and 
power, at the possible expense of connection, contribu- 
tion, and balance, this may undermine their mental 
health. Conversely, if a job primarily focuses employees 
on helping those in need or connecting with others, with 
less regard for their own personal status or power, this 
may enhance their mental health (Dunn, Aknin, & 
Norton, 2008). This is the central proposition tested in 
the current research. The proposition is quite counter- 
intuitive, assuming that the extrinsic workers are actually 
making more money, thus getting what they want. The 
paradox arises both because income is almost always 
positively associated with well-being (Diener, Suh, 
Lucas, & Smith, 1999), and, because money is consid- 
ered the primary utility by most economists and many 
workers (Sen, Stiglitz, & Fitoussi, 2010). Are there really 
jobs that by their very nature provide people with ‘less 
money but more happiness,’ and other jobs that provide 
people with ‘more money but less happiness?’ Extrapo- 
lating from what is known about SDT’s RIVO variable 
(Kasser, 2002), we thought this would be the case. 
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If intrinsic job workers are indeed happier than 
extrinsic job workers, then the happiness relevant deci- 
sion-making of money job workers may be called into 
question. In fact, people are not good at forecasting how 
current decisions will affect their future affective states 
(Gilbert, 2006; Sheldon, Gunz, Nichols, & Ferguson, 
2010), and thus it is easy to become confused about 
what kinds of goals and experiences will bring true 
happiness. People are also susceptible to the influences 
of media and advertising, and the influence of corporate 
capitalism more generally (Kasser, Cohn, Kanner, & 
Ryan, 2007), institutions which glorify constant spending 
in search of status and appearance. At its core, we 
suggest that the extrinsic versus intrinsic jobs distinction 
reflects two very different versions of ‘the American 
dream’ (Kasser & Ryan, 1993): a ‘wealth/fame’ ideal, in 
which Americans, through work, are free to obtain 
wealth, power and influence (given sufficient initiative, 
energy and desire; Kasser, 2002), and a ‘progressive/ 
communitarian’ ideal, in which Americans are can work 
to develop to their full creative potential, in the process 
enriching society’s social and economic capital. Sheldon, 
Nichols, and Kasser (2011) showed that people’s minds 
contain both visions of the American dream, and that 
priming one versus the other vision influences environ- 
mentally sustainable behaviors. In this article, we apply 
this distinction to the critical career choices that people 
make: Might decision-makers sometimes undermine their 
own future well-being by giving salary too much weight, 
and intrinsic job features too little weight? 

To test these ideas we conducted a large sample 
study of practicing lawyers in the US. We chose lawyers 
because the intrinsic/extrinsic jobs distinction is readily 
apparent in this profession as well as in the formative 
culture of legal education. ‘Money’ jobs have higher 
status for graduates and are open only to those with the 
highest grades. Students who take these jobs typically 
work long hours focused on generating large fees. In 
contrast, ‘Service’ jobs are typically considered less 
desirable — what law students settle for if their grades do 
not earn a high-status position. Interestingly, although 
values research shows that intrinsic values are most 
strongly endorsed in the general population (Kasser & 
Ryan, 1996) the situation is inverted in law schools — 
extrinsic jobs are more commonly valued by both 
students and their institutions. Although institutional 
messages often seem to emphasize intrinsic values of 
cooperation, service, and self-actualization, commentators 
note that extrinsic values for competition and wealth 
clearly dominate the educational milieu at most law 
schools (Granfield, 1992; Krieger, 1998, 2008; Schiltz, 
1999). 

Supporting this observation, Sheldon and Krieger 
(2004) showed that a single year of law school caused 
students at two diverse institutions to shift from intrinsic 


towards extrinsic values. This result is contrary to the 
predominant tendency of people to shift toward intrinsic 
values if they shift at all (Sheldon, Arndt, & 
Houser-Marko, 2003). Furthermore, Sheldon and Krieger 
(2004) found that students who attained higher grades in 
their first school year were more likely to shift towards 
‘money’ than ‘service’ oriented career preferences. 
Students with the most intrinsic values at the beginning 
of law school were the ones who achieved the highest 
grades. But, ironically, for these students with high 
ideals, their success appears to have turned them toward 
the extrinsic version of the American dream embraced 
by law school culture. This can be seen as a classic 
‘undermining’ effect, according to Self-determination 
theory (Deci & Ryan, 1985), in which initial intrinsic 
motivations are replaced by extrinsic ones. 

In order to identify and distinguish intrinsic and 
extrinsic job positions for the current study, we built 
upon our previously published job classification system 
(Sheldon & Krieger, 2004). Those positions universally 
considered to be highly lucrative and prestigious, such as 
very large law firms, plaintiff's tort and malpractice 
work, or commercial/business/securities-related, were 
included in the ‘money’ job category. The contrasting 
group of placements, including public defenders, prose- 
cutors, legal aid lawyers, and public agency lawyers, are 
known to provide low pay, but are dominated by service 
to others in need and a sense of shared community in 
the work-place. Lawyers in the many remaining law jobs 
that cannot be clearly typed as intrinsic or extrinsic 
constituted our ‘other’ comparison group. We could, of 
course, have constructed the money/service groups 
simply by reference to actual earnings, and we do 
examine income as a continuous outcome variable and 
co-variate later in this article. However, some service 
positions are well-paid and some money positions are 
modestly paid (varying, e.g. by years in position); what 
matters most to our investigation is the primary focus of 
the job. More information on our classification system 
will be given in the Methods Section. 

We assessed lawyer values and job-motivation, 
expecting Money job lawyers to evidence more extrinsic 
values and less self-determined job motivation than 
service job lawyers. These two hypotheses serve as a 
validation check of our job classifications. Further vali- 
dating the categorizations, we also expected the ‘Money’ 
jobs to provide more income. We also expected that, as 
usual, income would correlate positively with well-being 
(Diener et al., 1999). However, we hypothesized that, 
despite their lower income, those working in Service 
jobs would experience more well-being than those work- 
ing in Money jobs. We assessed well-being and mental 
health both in terms of experiential variables (positive 
and negative affect, and life-satisfaction) and, because 
lawyers are known to be at risk for alcohol abuse 
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(Benjamin, Darling, & Sales, 1990; Daicoff, 2004), by 
assessing quantity and frequency of alcohol consump- 
tion. We hypothesized that Money lawyers might be 
especially susceptible to greater alcohol consumption 
because of the stresses they face and their reported lack 
of on-the-job satisfaction (Daicoff, 2004; Schiltz, 1999). 
Finally, we conducted a series of ANCOVAs to enhance 
confidence that the expected job-type effects represent 
true job-context effects, rather than personality, income, 
years working in the law, or prior history effects. 


Methods 
Participants and procedure 


Participants were members of the Bar Associations of 
four states, two in the southern US, one in the north-cen- 
tral US, and one in the northeastern US. The states are 
highly diverse in terms of size, demographics, economic 
base, and religious and political leaning. Participants 
responded to email solicitations sent from their Bar asso- 
ciation to its full membership (three states) or a large 
random sample of the membership (V=20,000) in the 
fourth, much larger state. Solicitations were sent between 
September 2010 and June 2011, and the online survey 
was made available to participants for 2—4 weeks. 
Continuing legal education credit (CLE) was offered 
without cost to subjects who, after completing the sur- 
vey, could choose to go to a separate website for the 
related online program. Most participants in each state 
took advantage of the CLE offering. 

There were some main effect differences in some 
variables by state, but these effects were small and inci- 
dental to our results. Furthermore, state (1, 2, 3, or 4) 
did not interact meaningfully with any of our substantive 
results, below. Therefore, we aggregated over states and 
do not discuss this variable further. Response rates were 
about 10% across the four states, a rather low percent- 
age. However, because working lawyers in all four states 
need to keep getting CLE credit to retain their licenses, 
we believe the sample remains representative, with 
participation (vs. non-participation) determined mainly 
by whether the lawyer happened to need CLE credit (or 
not) at the time of the solicitation. Although we of 
course cannot guarantee that the sample is US population 
representative, we believe that it well represents the four 
states. 

Early in the questionnaire participants were presented 
with a list of 27 legal jobs and asked to ‘Mark the one 
type of work that best describes your current legal work. 
Leave the rest blank. If your work spans more than one 
area, just pick the one most representative choice.’ This 
list was expanded from the 15 job list employed by 
Sheldon and Krieger (2004); the revised list can be 
found in an Appendix 1 to this article. We initially 
generated these categories based on prevailing 


conceptions among law students and lawyers regarding 
the defining characteristics of specific jobs. We 
confirmed and clarified our categorization system by 
consulting a national list serve of approximately 400 
attorneys and law professors (see Sheldon & Krieger, 
2004). We designated as ‘Money’ (i.e. extrinsically 
oriented) jobs the following: ‘plaintiff’s tort/malpractice 
litigation;’ ‘private, corporate, commercial, or transac- 
tional law;’ ‘private, international business/commercial 
transactions;’ ‘private, securities or partnership law;’ and 
‘private, tax, estate planning, or patent/copyright.’ These 
are all jobs known to focus on generating substantial 
profits. In a separate question participants were also 
explicitly asked if they worked for a private firm and if 
so, how large was the firm; options ranged from one 
(2-6 lawyers) to seven (750+ lawyers). We also desig- 
nated jobs in private firms of 100 or more lawyers as 
‘Money’ jobs, based on commonly accepted assumptions 
in the legal field. An analysis of the average incomes of 
lawyers within each size of private firm supported this 
distinction: Incomes rose with firm size, and the largest 
jump occurred between private firms of 50—100 lawyers 
and private firms of 100-299 lawyers. 

The list of ‘Service’ (or intrinsically oriented) jobs 
included the following: ‘government prosecutor 
(criminal);’ “public defender (criminal);’ ‘public agency 
or local government lawyer;’ ‘legal services for the 
poor;’ and ‘in-house counsel for nonprofit organization 
(including human rights).’ These were the same five job 
titles included in this category by Sheldon and Krieger 
(2004). All are jobs defined by their singular provision 
of service to society or needy individuals, and all are 
known to provide relatively low, sometimes notoriously 
low, compensation. The remaining 17 jobs on the 27 job 
list were designated as ‘Other’ jobs; we had no hypothe- 
ses concerning this baseline group, beyond expecting 
their data to fall in the middle between the two focal 
groups. 

Although 7708 participants began the survey, only 
6637 identified themselves as working at least part-time 
in the law, making them eligible for the study. The 
survey was rather long and many participants did not 
complete it; 663 participants were excluded who were 
missing any data on primary study variables (described 
below). This resulted in a final sample of 5974: 1414 in 
Money jobs, 1145 in Service jobs, and 3415 in Other 
jobs. The sample included 3626 men and 2275 women 
(73 were missing gender data); 5258 Caucasians, 230 
African-Americans, 23 American Indians, 72 Hispanic/ 
Latino/as, 81 Asian/Pacific Islanders, 178 responding 
‘prefer not to answer,’ 71 not responding, and 61 
responding ‘other.’ The mean number of years working 
in the law was 14 years; the mean number of hours/week 
worked was 44.04. Income was assessed with a 16 point 
scale ranging from 1 (less than $30,000 per year) to 16 
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(more than two million dollars a year). The mean legal 
income (including salary, bonuses, partnership shares, 
etc.) was 6.6, or about $90,000. Participants were asked 
‘How many years, total, have you worked in legal 
positions since graduating from law school? Include 
times working at a law job at least halftime,’ with a 10 
point scale ranging from ‘less than one year’ to ‘51+’ 
years. The mean of this variable was 5.37 (SD=2.07), 
indicating that the average number of years working in 
the law was about 16. 


Measures 


To assess the emotional component of subjective well- 
being we used the Positive Affect Negative Affect Sche- 
dule (PANAS: Watson, Clark, & Tellegen, 1988), which 
yields separate measures of positive and negative affect. 
The positive affect scale contains 10 items: example 
items are ‘interested,’ ‘proud,’ and ‘inspired.’ Due to 
space and construct coverage considerations, we used 
only six of the 10 PANAS negative affect items (‘irrita- 
ble,’ ‘distressed,’ ‘nervous,’ ‘upset,’ ‘ashamed,’ and 
‘hostile’). Coefficient alphas for positive and negative 
affect were .90 and .84, respectively. To assess the 
cognitive component of subjective well-being (Diener, 
1994), we employed the five item Satisfaction with Life 
Scale (Diener, Emmons, Larsen, & Griffin, 1985), with 
items such as ‘I am satisfied with my life’ and ‘if I could 
live my life over I would change nothing.’ The alpha 
was .90 in this sample. We also combined the affect and 
satisfaction variables into a single aggregate well-being 
variable, as in past research (Sheldon & Elliot, 1999; 
Sheldon, Gunz, & Schachtman, 2012), to provide a 
comprehensive indicator of well-being (a =.87). 

We also assessed the frequency and intensity of alco- 
hol use with two items: (1) ‘In the past three months, 
how often have you had some kind of beverage contain- 
ing alcohol?’ with a scale ranging from one (no alcohol 
in the past 3 months) to nine (twice a day or more); and 
(2) ‘In the past three months, on occasions at which you 
drank, how much did you typically drink?’ with a scale 
ranging from one (no alcohol in the past 3 months) to 
seven (6 drinks or more). A drink was defined as ‘a 12 
ounce can or bottle of beer, a 4 ounce glass of wine, a 
12 ounce bottle or can of wine cooler, a 12 ounce bottle 
of a malternative (e.g. Sky Blue TM, Doc, Otis Hard 
Lemonade rm), or a shot of liquor straight or in a mixed 
drink.’ 


Values and motivation 


Again, in order to confirm our a priori designation of 
some law jobs as ‘extrinsic’ and others as ‘intrinsic,’ we 
also assessed participants’ values and motivation. We 
expected that those in the Service job category would 


report more intrinsic values and more self-determined 
job motivation than those in the Money job category; 
these effects would serve as a kind of validity check of 
our coding scheme. 

To assess values (Kasser & Ryan, 1993) we used a 
6-item version of the Aspirations Index (Sheldon et al., 
2003; Sheldon et al., 2010) which asked participants to 
rate the importance of various future aspirations. The six 
aspirations included three ‘extrinsic’ values (projecting 
an appealing image, achieving affluence and financial 
success, and being known and admired by others, and 
three ‘intrinsic’ values (helping others, having close rela- 
tionships, and attaining — self-understanding/personal 
growth). As in much past research, a RIVO score was 
computed by subtracting the three extrinsic ratings from 
the three intrinsic ratings. 

To assess self-determined job motivation we used the 
same items used by Sheldon and Krieger (2004, 2007) 
to assess law student motivation. Participants rated why 
they do their job, in terms of four types of motivation 
(Ryan & Connell, 1989): external (‘because somebody 
else wants you to, or thinks you should do this’), 
introjected (‘because you would feel ashamed, guilty, or 
anxious if you weren’t’), identified (‘because you really 
believe that it’s an important thing to do’), and intrinsic 
(‘because of the enjoyment or stimulation that it provides 
you’). A scale of 1 (not at all for this reason) to 5 (very 
much for this reason) was employed. As in past research, 
an aggregate self-determined motivation score was com- 
puted by reversing the external and introjected ratings 
and averaging them with other two ratings. 

Finally, we asked participants to indicate their rank- 
ing in their graduating class, on a scale ranging from top 
5% to bottom 20%. The mean claimed class rank was 
about the 30th percentile. 


Results 


Table 1 contains descriptive statistics and inter-correla- 
tions for the major study variables. As expected, relative 
intrinsic valuing and self-determined job motivation were 
associated with each other, with greater aggregate well- 
being, and with less alcohol consumption. In addition, 
well-being was negatively associated with alcohol quan- 
tity. Income was positively associated with well-being, a 
well-known finding (Diener et al., 1999), and was also 
positively associated with the frequency and quantity of 
alcohol consumption. 

We next tested our preliminary hypotheses that the 
Money and Service job categories would differ from 
each other on income, RIVO, and self-determined job 
motivation. Table 2 contains the means for these three 
variables, split by group. As can be seen, omnibus differ- 
ences emerged for every variable, and pairwise contrasts 
showed that Service job lawyers were lowest on income 
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Table 1. Means, standard deviations, and inter-correlations of major study variables. 

M SD 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1. Aggregate WB 4.85 1.98 
2. Positive affect 3.65 71 78 
3. Negative affect 2.14 .76 =19 =/43 
4. Life satisfaction 3.34 94 87 54 52 
5. Relative intrinsic values 86 .90 08 04 —.08 .08 
6. Self-determined 3.86 3.12 55 54 —.39 44 09 
Job motivation 
7. Drinking frequency 4.36 2.16 —.02 —.03 .03 .00 —.08 —.01 
8. Drinking amount 2.77 1.30 —.11 —.09 .10 —.09 = 13 —.08 .62 
9. Income 6.61 3.54 19 13 —.13 20 =. 11 .08 13 04 
Notes: Correlations of .04 or more are significant at p<.01. Correlations of .03 or more are significant at p < .05. 
Table 2. Mean differences between service, money, and other lawyers on the income, values, and motivation variables. 

Service lawyers Other lawyers Money lawyers F (2, 5971) p 

1. Relative Intrinsic 1.10, 83, 73 ¢ 56.98 001 
Values (RIVO) 
2. Self-determined job 4.54, 3.81, 3.44. 40.81 .001 
Motivation 
3. Income 5.78, 6.27, 8.10, 183.40 001 


Note: Means on a row not sharing subscripts differ at the .05 level or more. 


but also highest on RIVO and self-determined job 
motivation. Money job lawyers showed the opposite 
effect, having the highest income but the lowest level of 
RIVO and self-determined job motivation. ‘Other’ job 
lawyers were consistently in the middle. These results 
support our a priori distinctions among the various job 


types. 


Hypothesis tests 


Table 3 contains the well-being, need-satisfaction, and 
alcohol use means by job type. Significant omnibus 
differences between the three groups emerged for every 
variable. Planned comparisons of Service job lawyers 
and Money job lawyers showed that Service lawyers 
reported higher aggregate well-being and less negative 
affect, and also less frequent and intensive drinking (see 
Table 3 for the coefficients). These results support our 
hypothesis that lawyers working in Service jobs are 


happier than Money job workers, despite their lower 
income. Turning to the comparison group: ‘Other’ job 
lawyers showed worse results than Service job lawyers 
on every measure. They drank less than the Money 
lawyers but were equal in well-being. 


Control variable analyses 


Of course we were not able to not randomly assign 
participants to jobs, leading to the possibility that self- 
selection effects, rather than objective exposure to a 
particular job-setting context, account for the observed 
differences. To address this issue, we controlled partici- 
pants’ current income, participants’ current values, and 
participants’ class rank back at graduation. To find the 
same pattern of effects with these variables controlled 
would indicate that the Service versus Money difference 
is not just a proxy for how much money the person 
makes, what they tend to value anyway in their lives, or 


Table 3. Mean differences between service, money, and other lawyers on the well-being and alcohol use variables. 
Service lawyers Other lawyers Money lawyers F (2, 5971) p 

1. Aggregate WB 5.02, 4.79, 4.86, 5.92 .007 
2. Positive affect 3.704 3.64, 3.65 ab 2.93 .053 
3. Negative affect 2.07, 2.16, 2.16, 5.65 .004 
4. Life Satisfaction 3.40, 3.31, 3.36ab 4.46 012 
5. Drinking frequency 4.13, 4.28, 4.71, 27.61 001 
6. Drinking amount 2.66, 2.7 2.89. 9.69 001 


Note: Means on a row not sharing subscripts differ at the .05 level or more. 
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how well they performed in law school. Instead, it would 
indicate that working in one versus the other job context 
has causal effects on lawyer well-being. 

First, we tested whether the significant differences 
reported in Table 3 would remain significant when 
lawyer’s income was controlled. To do this we 
conducted six ANCOVAs, one for each row in Table 3, 
controlling for income. The pattern of significant job- 
type results was unchanged, suggesting that the jobs 
themselves independently influence these participants’ 
well-being. In fact, the Service job ‘well-being advan- 
tage’ became considerably stronger in all six analyses, 
suggesting that Money job workers’ income advantage 
prevents them from looking even worse compared to the 
Service job workers. 

We next tested whether the differences in Table 3 
would remain significant when participants’ values (i.e. 
their RIVO scores; see Table 2) were controlled, con- 
ducting the same six ANCOVAs as above. The pattern 
of significant results was simply unchanged, again sug- 
gesting that the jobs themselves, independently of the 
corresponding values self-reported by participants, influ- 
ence participants’ well-being. Moreover, regression anal- 
yses with dummy variables representing the service and 
money groups (versus the ‘other’ reference group) 
showed that there were no interactions between partici- 
pant RIVO score and participant job type in predicting 
any of the six outcome variables. Intrinsic and extrinsic 
jobs had the same effects regardless of the average level 
of intrinsic or extrinsic values of workers within those 
jobs. Thus, there was no support for the ‘matching’ 
hypothesis that Money jobs may yet be beneficial as 
long as the Money job worker has values that match his 
or her job or context (Vansteenkiste et al., 2008). In 
addition, no interactions emerged between job type and 
job motivation, nor between job motivation and RIVO. 

Twelve final ANCOVAs indicated that variations in 
lawyers’ reported graduation class ranking, and varia- 
tions in lawyers’ number of years working in the law, 
also did not account for any of the six variables in 
Table 3. In sum, the (Service vs. Money) job-type effects 
upon well-being appear to be independent of partici- 
pants’ incomes, their present stated values, their years 
working in the law, and their past degree of accomplish- 
ment in law school. Thus, they may perhaps represent 
cumulative work-context effects upon the lawyers. 


Discussion 


The extrinsic versus intrinsic values that people report 
make a difference for their mental health (Kasser, 2002; 
Kasser & Ryan, 1993). The current research extends this 
distinction beyond self-rated values, to the real-world 
setting of people’s actual work-occupation. Strikingly, 
intrinsic (Service job) lawyers evidenced higher 


aggregate well-being, lower negative affect, and lower 
frequencies and amounts of drinking compared to law- 
yers working in extrinsic (Money) jobs, despite the fact 
that the Service workers earned much less income. This 
is particularly notable because, as in other areas of 
American culture, the money positions are typically more 
prized among lawyers and law students, and also 
because income correlated positively with well-being in 
this study, as in many other studies. Thus, it appears that 
the downsides of performing these high-paying jobs 
overcame the benefits of high income. 

What are these downsides? Money jobs typically 
require working very long hours, require constant focus 
on compensation (exemplified by ‘billable hours,’ 
whereby lawyers must account for and bill clients for 
each six minutes worked), and involve regular interaction 
with others experiencing the same pressures (Krieger, 
1998, 2008; Schiltz, 1999). In the current data, we have 
not specifically measured such mediators of the effects; 
this remains a fruitful topic for future research. On the 
other side of the ledger, Service jobs likely provide work- 
ers with a sense of making a difference in the lives of 
needful others, bringing about justice, and experiencing a 
work community that shares these idealistic values. These 
and other possible mediators also remain to be examined. 

The most important study limitation is that the causal 
effects of working in one type of law job versus another 
type cannot be conclusively demonstrated with these 
data; again, job-types were self-selected by participants 
(sometimes many years ago), not randomly assigned. It 
could be that those working in Money jobs were already 
lower in the mental health indicators before they selected 
this career track (i.e. they may have been unhappier even 
at the time of graduation from law school). If this is true, 
then job type may be a proxy for stable personality vari- 
ables that actually account for the effects. It would take 
longitudinal experimental data, with random assignment, 
to conclusively rule out this possibility. 

However, several observations support our conclu- 
sion that the work context itself is likely operative. First, 
supplementary ANCOVAs showed that the job-type 
effects persisted even when participants’ self-rated value 
scores were removed from the equation. Values are rela- 
tively stable across the lifespan (Kasser, 2002), such that 
young adult and older adult value scores are highly cor- 
related. Yet the participants’ current intrinsic versus 
extrinsic value scores did not account for the observed 
intrinsic versus extrinsic job differences. Second, inter- 
views for the highest paying jobs coming out of law 
school are typically available only to the top tier of each 
class, usually the top 10-15% by class rank. There is no 
evidence to suggest that high grades and academic suc- 
cess are achieved by unhappy law students, or that such 
achievements make students unhappy. Rather, the 
converse is likely to be true. Indeed, Sheldon and 
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Krieger (2004) found that law school GPA was 
positively correlated with intrinsic values and self-deter- 
mined motivation, not with extrinsic values and external 
motivation. Herein, we showed that the data pattern did 
not change when the student’s reported graduating class 
rank was controlled, nor did it change when their current 
income was controlled, nor when their years of 
experience in the law was controlled. Finally, recent 
longitudinal studies of law students have shown differen- 
tial reductions in well-being as a function of school 
environments featuring greater or lesser support for 
intrinsic pursuits (Sheldon & Krieger, 2007). Specifically, 
students at a more ‘extrinsic’ law school (where students 
experienced less autonomy support and as a result left 
school with less internal motivation for their career) were 
found to decline more in well-being over their law 
school career compared to students at a second law 
school that provided more autonomy support and 
self-determination. This parallels the current finding that 
the lawyers who have been in a more extrinsic work 
environment were lower on well-being. 

We conclude by summarizing the broadest contribu- 
tions of this study. First, the study shows that the intrin- 
sic versus extrinsic values distinction (Kasser & Ryan, 
1993, 1996) can be employed in classifying peoples’ 
occupations, providing findings that replicate and extend 
results from earlier studies of personal values. This is 
important because it generalizes the RIVO values con- 
struct beyond mere self-report scales, showing a new 
way to apply and test the construct. Second, the study 
again shows, as some economists now argue, that money 
may not always be the primary utility to maximize (Sen 
et al., 2010). Earning a high income may come with 
trade-offs that should also be factored into people’s 
choices. While the current data are not conclusive, they 
strongly suggest that people choosing work for extrinsic 
reasons, especially for higher earnings, may suffer to an 
extent as a result of that choice. Third, the study 
supports calls for a greater public policy and public 
education focus on citizen mental health rather than 
economic productivity (Diener & Ryan, 2010), a mes- 
sage that is timely in an era of diminished growth and 
increased sustainability concerns. Apparently, the win- 
ners of the great economic lottery may sometimes not be 
the winners after all. Thus, it may behove lawyers, and 
perhaps workers in many other fields as well, to attune 
themselves to the intrinsic, rather than the extrinsic, ver- 
sion of the American dream (Sheldon et al., 2011). 
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Appendix 1. List of job types provided to 
participants. 


Mark the one type of work that best describes your current 
legal work; leave the rest blank. If your work spans more than 
one area, just pick the one most representative choice for the 
work you do. 


S Public defender (criminal) 

S Government prosecutor (criminal) 

S Public agency or local government lawyer 

S Legal services for the poor (civil) 

O Private, general practice 

O Private, family law 

O Private, criminal defense 

M Plaintiff’s tort or malpractice litigation 

O Private, tort defense 

O Private, appellate law 

O Private, environmental/land use law 

M Private, corporate, commercial, or transactional law 
M Private, international business/commercial transactions 
M Private, securities, or partnership law 

M Private, tax, estate planning, or patent/copyright 

S In-house counsel for nonprofit organization (including human 
rights) 

O In-house counsel for corporation or financial institution 
O Lobbyist or sports/entertainment agent 

O Mediator/arbitrator 

O Holistic/collaborative law of any kind 

O Educator, law school 

O Educator/coach, for lawyers 

O Judge (trial or appellate) 

O Hearing officer, administrative judge, or magistrate 

O Bar administration or lawyer assistance 

O Clerk for judge or hearing officer 

O Law clerk for lawyer(s) 


S = ‘Service;’ O = ‘Other;’ M = ‘Money’. 
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